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A 'Spanish American village economy as inXluenced 
changes in its land base, land rights, and the in tro^uctidn of 
mercantile capitalism -during the p.'s. Territorial period irf^New 
Mexico was analyzed. Attention was given to differences . in village 
land tenure and exploitative patterns from those imposed with\tSe 
advent of Anglo American political control and the long-term cbnflict 
that' resulted. This conflict was ^irst approached in terms of the 

contrast between ideal legal systems and beliefs TregaxdlTrg laniirv 

landholding, and land use and actual cultural practices in both \ 
Spajiish American and Anglo ^American societies; tlius, the jural rule-g 
were seetN-as^^thej were practiced in this particular environmental ; 
^*v^"^' The p^oe^s^of accoonodation was explored through detailed 
analysis of the mediating tol'es played by Spanish American patrons'^, 
Anglo/American mercha^nts and attorneys, and the functioning of the 
.josi^important territorial governmental institutions, wlxich were tl 
Surveyor General's Office and the civil courts of law. (Author) 
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• Abstract! The analysis of a Spanish-American village economy ' 
a4 influenced by changes" in its land base, land rights, and 
/the introduction of merchant ile ^capitalism during the U. S. 
/ Territorial period in Nfew Mexico is .undertaken. Attention' 
/ is given to differences in village land tenure and exploita- 
tive patterns from those imposed vvith the advent of Anglo — 
•American political control ap^. the , long term conflict that 
.- resulted. This conflict is first approached fcn terms of 

the contrast between ideal legal^ systems and beliefs regarding 
••land, landhQlding, and land use aind actual cultural, practices 

in both Spanish-American and Anglo-American societies, thus 
. the jural rules are seen as they are practiced in this • 

particular environmental setting. The process, of accommoda-^- 
tion is explored through detailed analysis of the medi.ating^ 
role's played by Spanish- American patrons, Anglo-American 
. merchahts and attorneys and the functioning of the most 
. important territorial .governmental institutions, which were 
the Surveyor 'General's Office and the civil counts of law. ^ ^ 



In this paper I shall undertake the task of exploring forms, 
functions, and processes ^oX linkage constituting the interface 
be^tween a northern New Mexico yillage, its economy, and the 
dominant Anglo-American econo;r^xr^ and legal systetas first instituted 
, in 1S^6 with the advent of IT. S. political control. The most 
useful strategy to adopt for exploring*^4he^ aociocultural dynamics 
of Spaaiish.*- Anglo contact and accommodation is an ethnohistorical 
Approach, focusing on the interpersonal and institutional 
relationships developed In the domain of econojjaic behavior and, 
to some extent, stabili^d during the Territorial Period (185^6-1912), 
for in many respects the basic patterns established then are 
observable today. However, this is not to say th^t new relation- 
ships and ins^tTu^lTjnal arrangements are absent. Clearly some • 
practices have been discarded and new "arrangements have taken 
their place. ' 

The choice of the domain of econi^ifni<iB^^^articiilarly land , 
economics, as the point of focus in this study > was in no way 
arbitrary. On the contrary the focus of developing linkages 
between the Spanish-American villagers andAilglo-Americans, and 
the new institutional arrangements theyorought to New Mexico, ^ ^ 
revolve around the questions of rights in lanci and its resources. 
From the outset a basic conflict existed between the Anglo-American 
and the Spsuiish-Americsuis* regarding the use that should be mad-e 
of the frontier Isuids, The Anglo-American philosophy stressed 
the role of the individual and granted him the right to ^exploit 
the natural resources of the frontier for his own enrichment. 
The Spsuiish-Americsuis, on the othe^r hand*, had long accepted, 
a frontier philosophy which subordinated the individual to the 
state. In theory, at* least, the role of the Spanish-Americ^tn 

i 

*pioneers was not. to erjrich themselves but to assist in ^x?1reating 
a strong nation and a ^powerful church. One of the fundamental 
frontier institutions adopted by the Spanish Crown to achieve 
these goals was the royal land grant. In New i/Iexico these two 
philosophies locked horns in a very dramatljcr way (Beck* 19621 101 ) . 
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"We see this 'Iw^the battle over the cpmmunity and private land 
j^rants and the r&le they were to play in the n€W Te^^fito^ial " 
economy. The forms^&C^lin^cage developed between jSpanish,^- 
American villages, and Anglo-American institutional {and 
integrative and/or boundary mkint^nance functionff'^esG' link- 
ag^s, t^erfonij) are to be ftwind .prima^rily in thJja^ealjpM * 
\ There areNthree v^rtant^'^^ 1rhat\( 

>^r range men ts that re 
the Treaty of Guadalliq^e Hildalgo.-^'WH^ch 
Mexicsui War in 18^8, co>mnitl/fed the Untied States to respect fthe 
private* suid community piro^tty rights or\the established Spanish — 
' American and Indi^an population in* the newli^ acquired Southwestern 
. territory^ TheVej rights were ^o^ be confirmed and protected as 
are those of any Unilied^ States cj&t^^Qn or group of citizens, 
Secondly, for thd Spanl^lT^Xmerican vli'lagars^/, particularly in 
northern New Mexicq, royal land grants provided the base for 
subsistence agriculture and smdll sca]^fe animal -husbandry, so they 



?^^^T^xico, First, 
)rmally ended the 



re of crucial 



mportance to the rural village lifeway, 



ly, because I of exfremely limited .aViounts of arable land 
in I^w Mexico, the bdst a^ricultu^^l laind^ aiong the many small 
water\c<5urses th^ ad jacenl^ ^ast^re l^ands had long been 
reduceck to private ^d' comrauni^4y ownej;s^4p by the Spanish — 
:ine^iixxans and Pueblo IndisuiSj^^rT^'^ ^ ' ' 

By the 1870* s Angi^r^mericang bent upon maJcing their fortune 



flooded J^w>^^^M€F5c1[co. Since the only real si^urce of wealth in 
^tbe-'^fir'rittry f6>vthe commercial rancher or^ the mercantile 
'capitalist w^^ tjKrough the- acquisition of land and/or its fruits 

(to be converted into capital by shipment to ^Eastern markets). 



intei>ethnic| corjflict was iftevita6le\ Hitherto attempts to 
analyze this long and complex struggle between the economically 
and pol5etic^lly dominsuit Anglo-Americsui system and the Spanish — 

Americsui etiinic communities have afforded us useful ttjut \ 

i 

limited insights into the processes and eVolving\ structures 
invol^BT^ ( |id^ , Knowlton 196?. Leonard 19^3, USDj4l937). It 
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Is 'hoped that a rigorous, comparative analytical perspective 
will provide a more penetrating frame of analysis. 

It is clear fjstom the analysis of Euroamerican colonialj^sm 
around the world that the contacts between societies with unequal 
levels of technological^ econom^ic, and political complexity 
brings about subsltantial change in the l-^ndholding and use practices 
of the simpler indigenous agrari^ui and/or p^toral societies 
if defensive measures are ineffective in bourKtery maintenance 
between the sociocultural systemsC vide Biebuyck I963, Bohannan i964, 
Colson 1966, Fried 1952, Manners 196^, Martin 1968).^ And since 
landholding and use practices are a vital part of an^ simple 
rural society's organization, there are concomitant cl^anges in 
its whole social fabric. ^\ 

The phenomenon we are confronting here is that which w^ 
described by Sir Henry Main^^ long ago as the progressioji from 
status to contract (Bohannan "19631 110; 196^11 13^-1^8) . In capital- 
istic societies, land in parcels called •'sites" enters the 
market and is bought and sold with little concern for the social 
organization of the human populations- that may be resident on the 
land. Here the contractual economic aspects of the land as a 
"^^^toJtor in production are predominsint , the local community may 
be se6n as an epiphenonenon of the market, subject to change as 
contractual arrsuigements change through sale. Thus, territorial 
groupings are the result of contract, and kinship principljes 
as a factor in social orgsuiization are ,of little consequence^ 
In simple agrarian and pasto*ral societies not dominated by 
capitalistic economies, the social and political aspects^ of land — 
land as a territorial dimension of sopiety — are most important. 
In these societies the spacial dimensions of social organization, 
as determined by rights in land, are constituted predominantly 
through kinship pi^inciples ^suid local community membership, He^re 
status is the most im^ortsurit consideration. 

In the English language we speak of property rights in land 
as land tenure. In common usage, land tenure usually refers to 



•a complex set of varied rights to land and 'its resources, . As 
a set of cultural rules within whi.ch'is embodied 'the society's . 
shared understaindings regarding rights to cccupy and utilise * 
a given land area and its various life-sustaining- rasources, the 
land t.enure system may be first seen to, greatly , influence 
demographic patterns,^* The exploitive" syslrems of a society are 
only partly, determined by the equation of environment over 
technology. We need to consider 'the ' organization of human 
resources and their' relationship to the^ means of production. 
Of course in non-induetrial societies the basic factor in 
production is ultimately land (Pried 1952 In simple rural 
societie-s how people work the land is part of the general system 
of social relations. Together Icinshijp, reaidence rules., , and 
land tenure determine the kinds of people who live together and 
work^ the land together (Biebuyck 1964il0^), In sum; the diatri- 
bution^r^he population of the land, the size aind kinds 
social aggregations that .occur, and the, way in which th^ 
function may^be best understood culturally through, reference .to 

^ the sdcie4rV^ system of land tenure, X 

In su:h societies the domestic unit- Is the'li^asic element 
of social prganizatioi;! for most life-sustaining activities. 
Rights to fields and pasturage th'en. can be seen to influence 

^ ^greatly this nature of the ' organization, of xicmestic'labor fq^ ^ 
food production, as well as distribution, ainci consumption patterns 
( vide Colspn 1963, Leabhl96l, and Pitkiit ■1959>.* ^'Certainly the 
dynamics of the domestic group through time, what 9oody (I958) 
has .termed **the developmental cycle," must be viewed through 
the institution of land tenure. The growtti and fission of the 
domestic group is greatly influenced by land tenure practices, 

^ part it^ulaVly- the practices regarding the transfer of rights 
to land from elders ^to their offspring, whether through in vivo 
allotment^, gifts, '.purchase, or through inheritence (see Martin . 
1968 and Solien 1959 ;for discussions of the distribution of 
power in households, household stimcture, landholding, and , the, 
transfjfen <)f land from generation to generation). 
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In determining the nature and ultimate result o€ culture 
contaot, the fetors of geography, ecology, and »ocial 9rgan- 
ization, i*n tandem^^e of vital impcfrtance. . Geography plays 
a significant role in se^tting the place and time of^^ contact . 
Cultural ecology, the iriteraction of mam with' his environment ^- * ' 
through the medium of technology, plays a direct role in 
determining the bro^d nature' of sociocultural interrelationships 
which develj^p. ''finally, the forms of social organization, 
pspeciajJrSr as they are expressed in systems of land tenure, 
are itivariably decisive" (Fried 1952i4lO), The critical factors' 
hjere aire the nature and dimensions of^contrast between the ways 
in which exploitive rights to land .and ^its ^resources are dis- 
tributed in the two societies and the ends to which* exploitation 
is directed, for the. fpcuft of conflict almost always lies in 

.this^rea (Pried 1952 t^lO), /' 

For the Hispanic village population of no^hem New Mexico,' 
we 'should then consider, in turn, the factors^ of .geography, 
ecology, and social organization for productive purposes. The 
uplands region encompassed an area Vithin ^ radius of approximately 
50 miles of Santa Fe, .whe'fe a distinctive form of New World 
Hispanic society and culture developed tiirough long contact with 
and partial assimilation^ of t'he Rio 'Grande Pueblo Indians. First 
settled in 1598, the region has been continuously occupied by * 
a Spanish-Americaji population since 1692. 

The topogr^phy^of the area is one high reli-ef, being 
formed by th^ upraised land m^ss of/the southernmost Rocky 
Mountains. * The qiirea ranges from slightly below 6, .000 to aXmo^t * 

JL3g 000 feet in elevation. This regi6p is relatively verdaint 
auid well watered compared to the semi-desert ''characteristic of 
the rest of the Americaji Southwest. The most important parts^ 
of the area for human populations • are the canyons and steep 
valleys which are traversed by rapid flowing mountain streams\* 
'in such an environment the logic. of topography and hydtplogy 
strongly Jlnfluence the nature of human adaptions to the area. 
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Generally onljT the small canyons and valleys are. suitable for 
permanent settlements and cultivation^ (Van Dresser Y96k)^ 

During the Spanish and Mexic^m periods smallUjommunities 
wJhph* subsisted by combining the practice of irrigation ^ . 
agriculture and animal husbandry were established in virtually 

11 of these valjLeys through the institution of private aijd" 
communal land gramts initiated by the Spanish Crown and continue^d 
in modified form by the Mexican government after 1821. In the 
uplands over 60 of these small watersheds can be identified, and 

we find today that each contains, or contained at one time, 

at least one node 'of settlement (Van Dresser 196kt6^). ^^^'^'^^ * 

This paper is based upon the study of one such smeai community, 
named Canones, which was formally founded in 180? through the 
acquisition of a smalj Spanish land grant- and the unofficial use 
of two adjacent private grants. Portions of these large 'private 
grants, which were made at an earlier time for grazing purposes 
)and never extensively exploited, came to be considered and 
.used\t^village land because they formed a natural part of the 
small wa^beq^^hed. Located in Rio Arriba county, miles north- 
wast of Sant^L->.Fe, this area is drained bjr two streams (Canones 
Creek and Polvadera Creek) which merge at the village of 
Canones and flow on six miles to empty into 'the Chama Rivjer. 
The elevation ranges rtbm 6,500 to 9,600 feet, the village of 
Canones being situated at 6,60d"fejet. In all, the three grants 
'(the Juan Bautista Valda^z, -jjhe Polvadera> ^and the Piedra Lumbre) * 
as surveyed by the U. S. Surveyor GenepcCPs staff in the I890's ' 
contained, in round figures, 80,000 ^res. The/village, with 
a population fhat has ranged between 100 and /^OO over the years 
^ 1 sj.n^g5>^,its founding, has made use of approximately 20,000 acres 

\ofothis area. Five hundred acres of the land are suitable for * 
frri^;fition agriculture and the .j^^emainder has. served principally 
as ^winter an'd summer pasturage for the villager's sheep, calTtle, 
and horses. • ■ • 

\ Other' particularistic geographical factors played ja^msijor 
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par-^ in the development of relationships between the Anglo-- 

-American economic institutions and their emissaries in the 
Canones ^region and the numerous other land grant villages of 
the New Mexican uplands. In general, the proximity of a given 
village to the main Arv^lo-American-dominated copfimercial centers r 
such Santa Pe and .Las Vegas, and th6ir developing transportation 
routes is' an important variable. No uniform area wide relatiort- 
ship^'' developed, contrary to the homo genize d versions of ''the" ' ^ 
land grant village-' history that have frequetit^y been offered. " 

In\ tnis regard, the Canones region was 'and has remaineciNmB 
of substantial insularity. It ^^s relative!^ far from.a major / 
commercial\ center, and the rail;?oad whicy>/was to follow the Chama 
Valley, cortnegtiftg the towns of E.spanxjla ahd Chama/to the north%y 

•^as never completed. It should also^te noted tha^f this small 
watershed does jiot possess as a^nple a^-ejipply of gra:^ing land in 
its vicinity as do other regions, and the'refor^ was not as " ^ 
attractive" an area* ^n which xcT'aBvelop -large, scale commercial 
ranching.^ These two' geograpl\ical factors ST^rongly temper the 
fk^pm, of the relationslaj^ that Can6ne,s developed with Anglo-- 
Ame'rican institutibf^s. I sha;il return 1^. consider them fu'rther . 
in a ' moment .-^^ ' ^ / ■ ' " * . . 

The t^jait^ional village ecolc^ was' quite similar to the; 

^pattern "found throughout the^ New Mexican uplands. Two basic . 
clajsses of land — irri'gable v&ll^ bottomlands mountain!^ ^ 
and mesa top pasture lahds -~ we?4^tiliz6d through a mixed . ' 
agricultural and paste ral^e.conoi)f(y^ to provide a subsistence level 
livelihood (vide Gonzales; .1967» Harperj Cbrdova and Oberg 19^3f 
Knowlton 196?, Leonard'2l9^# Leonard goid Loomis 1^51 1 Mogk 19^2, 
Oberg 19^0, Swadesh 1966X Ev^ence^ gleaned from testimony taken 
from aged witnesses by ^he Surveyor General in I871 and l879j^pursuing 
th'e confirmation .of/ the Jufiui'' Baut is t'a Valdez Grant (NMLG, reel 5^f 
case #li7^^, frames ^1-3), indicates that this pattern was estalSlished 

,by the year 180?.. It was to'persistt with minor modifications, . 

*un*il after the^^ecbnd World War, desjpite a sequence of events which 
resulted^ in legally alienating muchf of- the .villagers land base. 



Village^ social orf^anization for economic purposes ^as also 
basically conf^ruent with the gene rai^^)at terns described in the 
ethnographic literature. According to Swadesh (1965)^ small 
settlemerits, designated as plazas , were known by the- lineage 
surname «and consisted of a series of kindred families., 

They settled on adjacent allotments and adjusted both 
labor and residence to the requirements of best Use of 
/ limited manpower and the need for mutual protection. 
The sheep herds were managed jointly by men and boys, 
whi^ woman, old people and children pooled their efforts 
'^0 nkrvest a little better them a subsistence crop 
from the ;cleared lands, along with the many chores of 
maintaining *he home . (Swadesh 1965i211), 

^he basic utiit of production and. consumption was an extended 
family, which in^cluded varioiis arrangelnents of parents, their 
immature offspring, and combinations of their married sons and 
daughters with; thjeir, families'. The arrangement found ,in ^any ^ 
^iveri instBiace, • at a given time, was dependent upon the develop- 
mental cycle of the domestic group ( yide Weaver I965). 

Although the grants which provided for the establishment 
of these settlements were more often than not made in the name 
of a isingle prestigious individual, the terms specified in 
many of the grant documents^ show that they were actually made 
fo^ the benefit' of the entire group of settlers (Swadesh 1965<210), 
The domestic units then were given individual rights to a house 
lot and agricultural plotb and shared with the other members of 
the community joint rights to the pasture land. That ^is to say, 
i^ights to hold and use land involved two basic different , kinds 
of tenure arrangements, individual ownership ^of house and 
agricultural plots, and usufruct rights to commynally held 
pasture land. These rights were derived from^cinship relations 
faind residence within a given community, (social status being . 
the important criterion here. ' Agricultural plots Were also, in 
an. inforrtal fashion (usually without any written deed or contract), 
bought and sold by individuals within the regional kin network. 
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Canones was formally founded by a gr&nt made in 180^ 
to Juan Bautista )(ald|ez ( ^a cliAzen^^M^^ which lies 

eight .miles, to tlie ej^t) alon^^^vfi^h^e^ or nine comparisons 
(the grant, document nl^kes .<5^flicting statements^on this ^point 
'auid fails tp'^name these companions so the actual number is 
impossible to a*scertalh1* Valdez, the head of a large 
family^ states in the ^rant reque^i-Htfiat with the permission^ of 
^the alcalde of Abiquiu some Z^^mX Varas ( 1 vara = 32.99 inches) 
.o£^J^nd for farming had air^^nady been cleared in this previously 
uninhabited place, ^and^^^U^ party's 
___a^^tiieuittrfarT^a^^ woods, or pastures Would occur. . The grant 
boundaries, recited by the alcaide Manual Garcia^jluring the 
ceremony puttin^them in possesi^ion of the land, extended to 
the boundaries of the Piedra Lumbre grant and the Polvadera ^ranf, 
on the north and east respectively, the head of the Canones Creek 
■on the" south, and the white me§a to the west (NMLG, reel 23, 

case 113f frames 1-3) • / ^ 

The settlement at Ccmones.has apparently beei^* continuous 
since this time, broken only by brief interludes when the residents 
were temporarily forced to flee to Abiquiu or to other settlements 
further down the Chama valley because of Naviho hositpities. . 
Francisco Arbhuleta (Bomi 1801, Abiquiu; -Occupation 1 Blacksmith) 
testified before the Surveyor General in li879 that he, had ^ known 
the plaza of Canones' since 1810 or 1812, Having made the trip 
to the Valdez mo line (mill) on horseback from^ Abiquiu for his^ 
father on frequent occasions as V young boy. As a resident of 
Canones, where he had lived with has son LXAQia^a Archuleta since 
I869, he vwas able t6 testify ^regarding the landholding at . , 
Canones in approximately 1820. Starting at the head of the 
canyon he named in order the landholders and the number of 
varas held by each along the stream. His list consisted of 22 
different landholders .whose holding ranged from 20 to 1500 varas. 
He also testified that 'liv€^tt>cl^ -Were pastured ))y thercanoneros 
in the mountains on lands Vmb/ac^d by the grant (NMLG, re6l 50, 
case M79,' frames 41-3). 
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The continuity of community landholding from this time 
until* the last decades of t^e 19th ^century is easily established.^ 
Testimony corroborated by ^umerous witnesses'- before the Surveyor 
General- and later the Court of Private Land Claims shows that 
the grant lands were passed on to the four children of Juan 
Bautista Valdez* and the .descendents of his cpmpanions, with whom 
he settled the grant, ^d in turn, they passed these lands to, 
.their children. The jietitioners for confirmation -of the grant 
in 1878 werei Antonio Valdez, Mariano Valdez, Luis Valdez, Ramon 
Garcia-, and Policarpio Garcia. The three Valdezes^were grandsons 
of Juan Bautista and the two Garcias were great grandsons, 
related through his daughtieri^ Antonia Rosa Valdez (NMLG, reel '23, 
case 113, frame 6). This demonstates that the Valdezes were 
still the most prominent kin group in Canones* 

In the 1880' s and 1890' s conditions began to change for the 
Canoneros as a result of efforts on the part of th^^eirs of 
all three grants to have the grants apprx>vedfby the Surveyor 
General and th^n confirmed by the U,S, Congress as required by 
law. These efforts were advised and assisted by numerous land 
attorneys whosef aid they sought, or more often, had offered to 
them for a prc^-arranged fee,'^ This brought on the* confrontation 
with Anglo-An)terican land' tenure laws and practices as interpreted 
by the attorTieys and the courts with whom they deajt. The 
Siirveyor Ger^eral and the Court of Private .Land Claims after 1891, 
were chargi^d with the task of^-comprehending the accumulation of 
nearly foi^r hundred years of Spanish Colonial land laws as they . 
applied ,to the N<fw Mexican grant lands, and then equitably 
effecti^% the translation or conversion of this system into a 
form t^iat would be compatible with the contemporary Anglo— • 
American system. Thej^utcome of such a monumental endeavor was 
dooi/ed to failure, even when the tasi was undertaken with the 
bedt honest intentions, which was noll always the case. The 
complexity of the profclems encountered is so great that they , 
t;an only be briefly sketched here ( yide Espinosa 1962, Keleher 
1929, Jenkins 1961,, Lamar 1962, I^aulus 1933, White, et.al. 1971). 



Anglo court officials and attorneys failed to appreciate 
the differences between Spanish land grant laws and the manner 
in which they were applied. These differences resulted from 
formal and informal adaptive modifications of the ideal system 
to achieve a workable system in this environmental and historical 
setting. These differences were often judged illegal by the 
Courts. This was due at least in part to ethnocentric assumptions 
jLbout the nature*" of lajid and land tenure that made the Anglo 
judges and attorneys blind to majiy aspects of the ]^dholding 
and use system as it was practiced. These assumptions also lead 
to a failure to fully and correctly perceive the .dimensions and ^' 
magnitude of the differences between the Anglo-American anti 
Spanish- American systems. The underlying assumptions made in 
the modern Artglo-Americsm conception of lajid ajid land tenure 
are the ^result of their cornmercial meanings. Land is not simply 
a faotqr in production, but it can also enter the general market 
a^ a commodity to be impersonally bought and sold. Through the 
technical processes of surveying ajid cartography land can be 
divided into precisely defined parcels, a necessary operation / 
for these plots; to enter the m^irket where seiles can be con- v 
tracted. Thus contractual economic considerations take precedence 
in determining rigl).ts in land and c^fegfequently the distribution 
of populations off the land (vide Bohannan I963). To g^ve an 
example of one imporiant court decision affecting Spanish — 
American land tenure, which is easily understood given the preceding 
assumptions, we might mention the acceptance of the principle 
of partible inheritance of common grant*, lands (grazing lands -and 
woods). ^ , * 

Adapting this perspective we cam .i^f^^diately appreciate 
the consequences njf the at^e^mpts to have the graints at Canones ^ 
confirmed. These attempts generated interest in the three grants 
on the part of the attorneys <a total of Ik over the years) 
retained by the grant heirs, several prominent Hispano ranchers 
and businessmen (some of whom claimed to be grant heirs), ,and the 
^owners of the merchantile store at Abiquiu. Their interest^. 
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was attracted by -the potential commercial market value of the 
grants. This is particularly ^true of the two large grants, , 
the Polvadera and the Piedra Lumbre. After reading the voluminous 
private correspondence of these individuals one can say that 
they had one major objective in their land grant dealings! they 
sought fights to at least a part of tlfej grants so they could , 
sell them, realizing a substantial profi*. Rights to the grants 
were pursued , and acquired in several wayst through payment for 
legal services, as payments for debt*- of var^^us types inburred 
by heirs, and through -purchases at sheriffs sales resulting 
from tax delinquency. One fundamental fact underlies and 
characterizes the form of these economic relationships! the 
subsistence economies now sontewhat supplemented by wage labor 
of the Villagers' did not' generate the cash funds necessary to 
operate ort> equal terms with these capitalistic entrepreneurs. 
Necessity demanded that they^^articipate in the Anglo-American 
economic system, and to do so, 'were often required to sell or 
mortgage their land. That .is to say, the linkage between the 
villagers and the v»*presentatives of the Anglo-American 
economic enterprises was a very asymmetrical one, and therefore 
quite detrimental to the Spanish- Americans and their village- 
based lifeway. 

Confirmation of the grants required, that they be precisely 
sul^eyed in keeping with the^^glo-American land tenure pra'clrlces. 
To sell the grants on the national market this was imperative. * 
Difficulties in Completing gbant surveys were attributed to 
vague and ill defii^ed boundaries, but they were only vague and 
ill defined from the Anglo-American ethnocentric point of view. 
If -one adopts the principle that the most important aspect of 
landholding is the distribution of social groups .on the land so 
that each possesses the necessary space and resources to obtain 
a livelihood, thJtj. the definition of boundaries as they were 
makes Very good sense-. The b6undaries of the Juan Bautista 
Va^dez- grant were define^ roughXy by natural features on the 



west and south and with reference to the Piedra Lumbre and Polvadera 
grant boundaries on the north and east, so that a natural small 
watershed unit for subsistence purposes was defined. This - 
included the requisite agricultural land, woOdiSLn.ds, and pastures. 
However, taking the boundaries as described ;in the grant 
documents as literally as possible, the surveyors cut the Canones,^ 
watershed area into three pieces. As commercial interests would 
have it, the smallest grant unit turned out to be the Juan 
Bautista Valdez where the bulk of the Canoneros' interests lay. 
This grant was confined to 1^68 acres of the 20,000 acres 
claimed. Thus, the villagers found themselves in an tintenable 
position if they abided by the court decisions. 

The very large Polvadera and Piedra Lumbre gi^i^rts had 
gradually come into the hands of vario\|s attoiii;i^ys and commercial 
business interests, (For instance, an attemj]^. at commerc^l 
ranching by an Anglo from Buffalo., New YorkJbegan in 1886 
and had, for all practical purposes, failed' by I892). Court 
battles ran .on as late as 1919 over the partition, of these large 
grants. However, success on the part of these individuals in 
acquiring rights to the grant didn*t necessarily lead t<^ great 
profits. In a long letter written by L. Bradford PrJLnce, an 
attorney, to a grant heir in 1919, he laments that after 20 long 
years of hard laboi^ on the Polvadera g^taxit litigation he pnly 
' realized $3000.00 for his services. . 

Throughout this period the cfanoneros continued to make 
informal use of the land they needed. The structural relationship 
achieved between the village and the larger economic and pplitical 
'institutidns ia a dual one.. Although formally denied rights 
to much of ihe land they formetly held, informally they have • 
be«^n peoiitted to retain 'usufruct rights. Officials havp been 
willing to look the other way, for the most part, because the antici 
pated cbmm'^it^ial value of the grants was slow to come to fruition. 

This dual system, with the Canoneros operating informally 
as a semi-^Lutonomous ethnic enclave, has persisted to the 
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presetjt time. Contemporary relations with the Forest Servrce 
(which^now controls the land on three sides of the Valdez gr^nt) 
have beert. observed to be cari^ed on in the same fashion, thu^, 
^^^^ihe 'village through a strong 'determination, to maintain itself 
was ablfi**^to develop 'an informal boundary maintenance mechanism 
/by simply ignoring the' dictates of the courts and outlasting 
the- efforts of the commercial interests in the grants. The 
traditional character of the^village today, relative ^to many 
other r^ew Mexican village$, is thereby explained. 
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